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personal resentment than I. Perhaps I may have too little of it, but I never thought it paid. A man has not time enough to spend half his life in quarrels. If any man ceases to attack me, I never remember the past against him." *
It may well be doubted, however, whether the policy of non-resistance, in Mr. Harriman's case, was justified by its results. When a man's character and motives are assailed and he does not defend himself, the public is apt to assume that he is unable to do so, and that the charges made against him are probably true. But Mr. Harriman almost invariably remained silent, even when he had a perfect defense in an absolutely impregnable case. " I have n't time to bother with newspaper attacks," he once said to a friend. "It'll all come right in the end." "But," his friend rejoined, "if you continue to ignore the newspapers, they'll eventually get your scalp."
That Mr. Harriman's reputation often suffered as the result of his refusal to defend himself publicly, there can be no doubt. In several notable cases, he drew up in manuscript a reply to charges, which, if it had been published, would have been absolutely convincing; but in none of these cases was the reply given to the press. Just before he sailed for Japan, in the summer of 1905, he dictated to his stenog-
1 Life of John Hay, by William Roscoe Thayer; vol. I, pp. 215-16.